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and heritable jurisdictions were abolished. Popular courts-baron were set up, English justices of the peace introduced, the fees of the law courts diminished, and new judges appointed who administered the laws without fear or favour. Even Scots admitted the improvement in the administration of justice. " There was good justice done," says Burnet. " To speak truth," adds Nichol, " the English were more indulgent and merciful to the Scots, than the Scots to their own countrymen and neighbours, and their justice exceeded the Scots' in many things."
The civil administration of Scotland was in the hands, at first, of parliamentary commissioners, and, after 1655, of a Scottish Council of Nine appointed by the Protector, which included two Scots. Under their vigorous rule, such order was maintained as Scotland had never known before. The Highlands were tamed by the English garrisons, and the mosstroopers of the border hunted down and punished. A man, boasted one of the English officials, might ride all through Scotland with a hundred pounds in his pocket, and nothing but a switch in his hand.
The class which benefited most by these reforms was the middle class. "The towns," wrote Monk to Cromwell, " are generally the most faithful to us of any people in this nation." In 1658, Cromwell, describing to his Parliament the condition of Scotland, exulted over the improvement which English rule had produced.
" The meaner sort," he said, " live as well and are likely to come into as thriving a condition under your government, as when they were under their own great lords, whooss the Teame, and I profess they run,' and then was thef
